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custom; they laid emphasis upon obedience to that court as a divinely
appointed duty. There is, further, no definite ground for supposing that
the Roman see itself had anything to do with their production, or took
advantage of them till a much later period. On the one hand, they were
no doubt accepted more readily because their doctrines tallied with the
increasingly positive assertions which emanated from Rome. On the
other, those assertions were independent utterances upon which the
Forged Decretals became a local gloss.

The events of the pontificate of Nicholas I (858-67) put the primacy of
Peter in the foreground of controversy. The long strife between Rome and
Constantinople culminated in the schism of Photius, and, although the
final breach was delayed for two centuries longer, there could be no hope
henceforward of lasting union. The conflict was embittered by the claims
of the two patriarchates to the allegiance of the Bulgarian Christians.
While the arguments and mandates of Nicholas failed to restore unity, they
were delivered with an assurance which impressed, if it did not convince.
Urging the cause of his see with unwavering consistency and with a minute
knowledge of the acts  and pronouncements of his predecessors, he
strengthened in the West that authority which the East refused to recog-
nise.  His letters and decretals reiterate, with all the force of a strong
personality, formulas which summed up and confirmed all preceding claims.
The Church of Rome was the principal Church, the possessor of privileges
which were the gift of Christ Himself for the building up of religion and
the restoration of peace and concord to disputants who approached its
tribunal. Its rulers were the vicars of Peter, charged with the care of the
Lord's sheep, endowed with the gift of clear perception of dangers which
might lead the flock astray.   They were the source of doctrine, the
champions of the integrity of the faith, the ultimate resort of the penitent
sinner whose heart the grace of God had touched, the interpreters of eccle-
siastical order in whose custody the canons of the Church and the decrees
of councils remained inviolable. Their sanctions were law, against which
' private judgment was of no avail.   Councils and synods were means
employed for the general propagation of their directions, at which they
submitted to the consent of many those matters for which their own
authority was sufficient. The whole episcopate was thus dependent upon
the see of Peter: the metropolitans of provinces, the bishops in provincial
cities, were agents by whose means the cure of the universal Church was
concentrated in that single see, the head to which the unity of the body
was necessary. In appeal to its decision lay the essential solution of all
disputed points; without its consent no debate could be settled. Finally,
the claims of Nicholas, while asserting primarily the supremacy of the
Roman see over the clergy, involved propositions which his successors
extended to all estates of men.

In a letter addressed to the metropolitan Hincmar and the bishops of
tiae kingdom of Charles the Bald, Nicholas set forth at length the causes